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VOLUNTARISM AND INTELLECTUALISM : 
A RECONCILIATION. 

TNTELLECTUALISM has ruled the world now for some 
-*- centuries, and its authority has grown ever stronger until 
at present its very strength has roused opposition. So trium- 
phant has science been over error, wherever it has come into col- 
lision with it, that all other aims have tended to be despised, if 
not denied all validity. Science was said to be objective, perma- 
nent, and consistent ; but as to the feelings or desires, these were 
scorned as being subjective, transitory, and contradictory. To 
accumulate knowledge, to wrest secrets from outward nature, to 
enter into the inmost constitution of matter, to know the uni- 
verse completely, was regarded alone as a worthy aim. Right, 
beauty, happiness, were looked upon by Intellectualists as either 
fictions of the imagination or else as aspects of reason ; for moral, 
aesthetic, and pleasurable feelings, just because they are feelings, 
were held to be shifting and unworthy of respect of a reasonable 
being. Only reason, according to this theory, is rigid, perma- 
nent, clear, and nothing which is not such could claim authority. 
Such a view of reason appears irresistible while we are its 
enthusiastic disciples, for our enthusiasm excludes an appreci- 
ation or comprehension of any other attitude. To reason we 
pay respect, because it is the reason ; and for the feelings we 
express contempt, because they are not the reason. Our Intel- 
lectualism becomes here a solid proof of its opponent Voluntar- 
ism, since the defence of Intellectualism is grounded in the fact 
that we have such and such feelings, — feelings of respect for 
reason, feelings of contempt for feelings. As regards logically 
justifying our attitude, we might with equal right favor the new 
contention, that of contempt for reason and respect for feelings ; 
for given an individualistic defence, and there is nothing to make 
us incline to the one attitude rather than to the other. Indeed, 
our individual inclinations will determine what we assent to, 
which is saying that we agree with those who agree with us. 
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A line of thought of this nature is, however, destructive of 
itself, for it removes the ground underneath us. If all reason 
and feeling be opinion, and all opinion be final, then there is no 
common truth and we must cease to be propagandists. Each 
one must be satisfied with whatever the fancy of the moment 
suggests, and we must never think that that fancy will live 
another moment or find an echo in the mind of anyone else. 
Everything, accordingly, is a matter of capricious taste, and we 
ought never to argue about it nor ever attempt to convert others 
to our tastes. Such a consummation would be disappointing to 
both Intellectualist and Voluntarist, for they do defend their posi- 
tions and do try to convert each other ; yet since this line of thought 
would bring us to a deadlock, nothing remains but to forsake it and 
find, if possible, some more consistent way out of our difficulties. 

First, we must recognize that the disciple of exclusive reason 
cannot defend his position, except by a method which makes 
short work of his claims. If truths of nature have been for 
centuries accentuated and eagerly sought, we are only entitled 
to conclude that that accentuation was due to certain factors 
active at a certain period of human history. Accordingly, it 
might well be that at some other period men should adopt the 
same exclusive attitude as regards aesthetics or morals, and look 
with impatience and disdain on the man who seeks to reveal 
truths of nature, — as, indeed, many an artist and many a moral- 
ist in the past has adopted such a point of view. Apart, there- 
fore, from a comprehensive and organic conception of human 
nature, we may expect the current of historic thought to change 
its direction from time to time, and to favor now one class of 
conceptions and then another, without being able to justify the 
changes. How many a pleasure seeker is amused at the per- 
versity of the man who pursues truth ! How many a lover of 
art'looks down on him who seeks, instead of enjoying and ad- 
miring ! And how many a moralist regards truth, pleasure, and 
beauty, as so many trifles which should leave the serious man 
unmoved ! Manifestly, men's attitudes differ. 

Intellectualism, as a theory, is peculiarly indefensible. If we 
examine the object of science, we find that it is determined by 
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many utilitarian considerations. Men do not industriously count 
the pebbles on the sea shore or the leaves on the trees, and they 
do not merely state facts as such, for if they did only these 
things, science, as we know it, would not be ; but men seek gen- 
eral truths, truths which tell them what are the general features 
of the world they live in to-day, and these truths they mainly seek 
so as to remove superstition, fear, and helplessness. The very 
essence of science is thus utilitarian, for the object of generalizing 
is human nature's shorthand method of reaching facts, and the 
reaching of facts, in its turn, implies the reaching of useful facts. 

The incompleteness of Intellectualism may be demonstrated 
in another way. Intellectualism is said to voice the demands of 
truth as such ; and yet not only does it, as we have just seen, seek 
only for general truths, but, until recently at least, it ignored 
everything but physics and philosophy. Psychology, human 
welfare, ethics, aesthetics, education, religion, economics, were 
left on one side, as if they dealt with fictions, or else they were 
regarded as if truth were not concerned with them. Instead of 
being placidly impartial, Intel lectualists pick and choose theirfacts 
and apply standards of value to orders of facts. 

Furthermore, the groundwork itself of physical facts is but a 
mental product, since the various senses make us apprehend the 
world in a way which shall be satisfactory to us. Except for this, 
the eye would see the world as a blur, with no outlines or pat- 
terns, or else it would see the world as he who suffers from 
hallucinations sees it. The normal man is encouraged by hered- 
ity to select certain features in the environment according to a 
certain plan, though he might select other features, or unite them 
according to a different plan. For this reason our outer world is 
not objective, in the sense of being 'given' such as it is; it is 
rather the result of planful selection, the conception being vitally, 
though not wholly, determined by socio-utilitarian considerations. 

Finally, the relevant fact in reasoning is constituted by the proc- 
ess of a need seeking satisfaction, especially when that process 
is prolonged and difficult and takes place in the realm of ideas. 
Strictly speaking, then, Intellectualism is Voluntarism, and Intel- 
lectualism approaches nearest to itself when the process of seeking 
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satisfaction becomes itself a need ; but even here, of course, a 
need determines what is done. 

Our criticism of the Intellectualist method has limited, but not 
destroyed, the claims of science. The Voluntarist must prove 
science to be Intellectualistic before he condemns it, and that, 
we have seen, he cannot accomplish, since science is utilitarian in 
principle. His claim can only be that science cannot logically arro- 
gate to itself the position of a despotic ruler in the mental realm. 

The Voluntarist reasons that our will is not to be limited, and 
that truth has no hall marks. Seeing the relative anarchy which 
prevails among needs, he posits an absolute anarchy. If A loves 
truth, B pleasure, C morality, and D the beautiful, why should 
not others seek Nirvana, Brahma, or the Absolute, as a haven of 
rest ? Why should they not choose for their faith Christianity, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, or Mohammedanism ? Why not be 
spiritists ? Why not live in a world of their own, with a god 
or gods of their own ? Why not follow the inner light, or intui- 
tions, or private revelations ? Once truth is assumed as having 
no signs by which it may be recognized, once it is regarded as 
being many-faced, and all reasonable discussion must cease. 
Anybody may be right and everybody may be right. The most 
reasonable or the most commonly accepted view may be wrong, 
and the most unreasonable or the most uncommon view may be 
right. As error is assumed to be in appearance the same as 
truth and as appealing to us as strongly, we need trouble as 
little about error as about truth, and simply abide in our faith, 
whatever it may chance to be, without attempting to convert 
others, if, indeed, such an attitude does not transform us into 
pure sceptics. Voluntarism, unless it is organic and reasoned, 
thus leads to superstition, on the one hand, and to scepticism, on 
the other. By comparison the inconsistent intellectualist position 
is much to be preferred. 

An organic conception of human nature readily reconciles the 
opposing views. We are social beings, and we can only remain 
in society if truth itself is social. If the different members of 
society practised different moralities and had radically diverging 
conceptions of government, or if they had, what would be worse, 
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radically different ways of sensing things or reasoning about them, 
government and society would cease. Cannibals and altruists, 
sane men and madmen, are irreconcilable elements with which no 
society can be built up. Voluntarism would mean here anarchy 
and anarchism ; but men, up to the present at least, have been 
social beings, and they will collectively meet the individual 
anarchist and convince or eradicate him. Madmen and an- 
archists do not organize, and hence, leaving aside the question of 
right or wrong, society will eliminate the anarchistic Voluntarist. 
There will be in this way a tendency to have Voluntarists of one 
kind, and truth will thus remain social. 

Nature also has a summary method of dealing with those who 
do not care to agree with her. Let men exalt hunger, thirst, 
uncleanliness, wilfulness, life-long virginity, and nature will select 
for survival others who do not exalt these things. Many a per- 
son has said that he defies death or that he will not die ; but 
ancient Rome, Greece, and Judea have no living representatives 
to-day. To a large extent, therefore, truth is natural. Absolute 
Voluntarism would allow no barriers and would settle every- 
thing for itself in its own way ; but nature only admits of a rela- 
tive Voluntarism which shall be in agreement with her own ways. 
Society and nature thus combine to shape and restrain men's 
wills ; the individual will is met by the opposing wills of others 
and by the hard and fast lines drawn by nature, and either he 
makes peace with these or else he succumbs. 

However, the greatest foes of Voluntarism dwell in its own 
household. We do not have one will, at least, most of us ; we 
have many wills. We love truth, pleasure, morality, humor, the 
beautiful, and much else. We believe truth to be discoverable 
and universal, and we are anxious that others should share our 
views. We wish to lead a consistent life, and not to be wavering 
or changing. We are not satisfied to stand isolated, or to take 
each moment as it comes. The result of this is a struggle 
among the needs. Not a life and death struggle usually ; but 
one which admits of constant compromise. When one need is 
to some extent opposed to another, the needs adjust themselves 
one to the other until there is something like harmony between 
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them. The need most important to the organism becomes the 
ruling principle, and needs which are irreconcilable with the 
greater good are checked, suppressed, or eliminated. For a 
time, indeed, one or another casual need may prevail ; but most 
men have a strong desire to live a full life and not to allow them- 
selves to be imposed upon by needs which may have to be 
avoided. Add to this that it would be extravagant to assume 
that human nature is irrational or a bundle of irreconcilable ex- 
tremes, and the conclusion is forced upon us that human nature 
is after all an organic whole, though an imperfect one which has 
to be made perfect. Pleasure, truth, morality, beauty, have 
each their place, or, more correctly speaking, they are one, 
though they may seem many. 

Voluntarism, thus conceived as organic, represents a consistent 
and cheerful philosophical view, especially if we bear in mind that 
most men not only wish to be at peace with themselves and live 
a harmonious life, but that they almost equally wish to live in 
harmony with their fellows and with nature. The last statement 
is as important as it is true. Conceiving themselves as social 
beings, men deliberately adapt or modify their needs so as to be 
in harmony with society. To such an extent is this true that it 
is difficult to conceive what we should be apart from our social 
environment, for even those who are eccentric are largely deter- 
mined in their eccentricity by the doings of their fellows. In 
accordance with this, men think it natural to listen to remonstra- 
tions and praises, and to be influenced by them. In this sense, 
we and our fellows form a single whole, just as the various needs 
in the self form one single whole. Similarly, though not quite 
to the same extent, we are in sympathy with nature, regarding 
ourselves and society as a part of it, and respecting it consequently. 

The self, as I have said, is an imperfect organism, and hence 
arise difficulties. Especially is this so with the many men who 
diverge from the type of the day. We need not consider the 
extreme instances of madmen, for the unsocial nature of madness 
is evident from the manner in which society isolates and restrains 
madmen. In numerous cases, however, abnormality not only ex- 
ists, but is scarcely regarded as unsocial, at all events in some re- 
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spects. It has been pointed out, by Professor James and others, 
that great sensitiveness to certain facts remains a valuable quality, 
even though that sensitiveness is connected with, or is due to, 
abnormal or even diseased states. Julius Caesar, St. Paul, King 
Alfred, and Mohammed may have been great because of certain 
abnormalities in their nature that led to beneficent secondary 
changes, i. e., the tendency to epilepsy and the states connected 
therewith. But even if we subtract the illusions which may have 
been caused by the abnormal epileptic state, or subtract the 
epileptic state altogether as being perhaps the result, and not the 
cause, of great sensitiveness, it yet may well be that extreme 
sensitiveness will reveal what is hidden from the dull average 
person. The ' sensitive ' may have his place in society, though 
it would be better if he had the advantages without the disadvan- 
tages of being 'sensitive.' At all events, from the utilitarian 
point of view, there is no justification for condemning or depre- 
ciating a man simply because he differs from the average member 
of society. The profoundly pious, the mystic, the spiritist, the 
visionary, are perhaps nearer the truth than their fellows, though 
it is very far from true that it is a peculiar virtue to be differently 
constituted from the majority. The ideal man is yet to be dis- 
covered or created, and until then we must allow as a possibility 
that a deviation from the normal may constitute a closer approach 
to the ideal. 

A palpable instance, which illustrates that a deviation from the 
normal is not unreasonable, is seen in the case of those who have 
special susceptibilities. A great singer, a great composer, a great 
player, a great painter, differ very much from the average indi- 
vidual, and yet no one would condemn them because of that. 
Abnormality here, because it is useful, is envied rather than 
frowned upon. An ideal society might very well consist of men 
exceptional in some respects, that is, the various members of such 
a society would each have some particular useful trait exception- 
ally developed. Nor does a dead uniformity represent a desir- 
able social condition. Rather should one encourage the greatest 
diversity among the members of a society, provided only that 
the diversities or eccentricities be innocent or useful. There is 
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no reason why each one should be a copy of another, why we 
should be shocked at a departure from the normal, or why we 
should aim at similarity of character. Ours is not yet the per- 
fect state, and until that unattainable state be attained, we may 
allow persons to experiment or to gratify themselves in their 
own way, if they will only respect the more essential demands 
made on them. In small matters, liberty ; in large matters, 
unity. 

The fact that the interest in science will perhaps be displaced 
by an interest in morality or aesthetics, argues no anarchy, since it 
may well be that it requires extensive favorable periods to develop 
to some extent some one department of life. Accordingly, if 
ethics, theoretical and practical, should now take the place which 
physical science has been occupying for some centuries, and if, 
in its turn, the reign of morality be but a precursor to an aesthetic 
period, this ought to be a matter for congratulation, as arguing 
advance along many lines. In a highly evolved community, 
the part of ourselves to be developed would be deliberately 
decided upon ; but this only means that communities still far 
from being highly evolved have to grope their way along, and 
must be satisfied with approximations and with betterments which 
have not been consciously and connectedly thought out. 

All tastes and desires are individual, and the taste of any indi- 
vidual or period is consequently not necessarily right or wrong. 
This has to be allowed, if we are to avoid the two extremes, 
dogmatism and scepticism. Also, everything, science included, is 
a matter of needs, and men's needs do not completely agree. 
Nevertheless, the various needs in the individual tend to be 
shaped in the light of a common ideal of the individual self, and 
thus certain needs come to be modified, discouraged, or elimi- 
nated, and the same process takes place when the needs of the 
individual are not in agreement with social needs or with nature. 
So, also, the present ideal is regarded in the light of a general and 
progressive social and moral ideal. Assuredly, therefore, Prag- 
matic morality is restricted and not free, and the Pragmatist is as 
one-sided as the Intellectualist, if he imagines that Pragmatism 
justifies any and every kind of opinion as being of equal value. 
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This is made evident by the fact that scarcely any one is satisfied 
with splendid isolation. Individualist, humanitarian, socialist, anar- 
chist, Tolstoyan, they all set up social codes and aim at convert- 
ing their neighbors. As it cannot be settled a priori what the 
ideal is, since that depends partly on the point to which a being 
or a society has developed, it is naturally right for people to 
urge their own standards as possibly being nearer perfection 
than those of their neighbors. 

Modern Voluntarism is chiefly due, if I mistake not, to the 
effort to escape the relentless conclusions of science, which are 
hostile to many current, especially religious, conceptions. Yet, 
while this theory is successful in showing that physical science 
has no right to claim that man must worship at no other shrine, 
its extreme champions are wrong in hinting at the conclusion 
that any and every kind of belief is, therefore, equally justifiable. 
Voluntarism should mean greater circumspection, less dogma- 
tism, and more willingness to endure and to appreciate differ- 
ences. In its way, therefore, Voluntarism is only a purification 
of Intellectualism, and, as such, it is as much the enemy of super- 
stition and anarchy as Intellectualism itself. It came to curse ; 
it will stay to bless. It is the foe as much of dogmatism as of 
scepticism, though it meant to be a friend to both of these. 

Gustav Spiller. 



